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ELECTRIC DIE HEATER 
For Any Make of Platen Press 
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A NECESSITY IN EVERY 
GOOD PRINTING PLANT 


NOW REDUCED IN PRICE SO THAT EVERY OFFICE CAN 
AFFORD IT, IF ONLY FOR OCCASIONAL USE. 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS CO.,, Inc. 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


New York City: Chicago, Illinois: 
461 EIGHTH AVE. ' 343 S. DEARBORN ST. 
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Immune to Temperature Changes 


Summer will soon be here and with it 
come the sweltering hot, humid days that 
quickly tear down the efficiency of presses 
wipped wi with ordinary rollers. Change to 
id W. Enjoy perfect roller service 
immediately—avoid disappointments and 
delays later on! No matter how hot or 
humid the day or night, Ideal Rollers will 
not melt under any press speed. They in- 
sure maximum efficiency the year round 
.. at lowest cost. 


Ideal Typographic Rollers 


All-season Rollers pom absolutely true. 
Made of a patented process of vulcanized 
vegetable oils, they need no aging or 
special treatment... and resetting a ~~ 
necessary. Dark colors readily = 
permitting immediate use of whites = 
yellows. Can be used as ductors and dis- 
tributors on any type of press. 


Graphic Rollers 


Run at any press speed, under any weather 
conditions, these Rollers are guaranteed 
notto melt, and have a minimum of 
shrinkage. Designed primarily for use in 
form position on all presses equipped 
with Ideal Typographic Ductors and Dis- 
tributors, but can be used in all positions. 
Give you all the advantages of glue rollers 
without the disadvantages. 


Co-operators as Well as Suppliers 


The Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Co. 
maintains a very complete laboratory and 
will be pleased to co-operate with printers 
in working out any special roller or print- 
ing problems which they may have. 





(TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Rollers 
THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY, Sole Selling Agents 


General Offices and New York 


Plant No. 1 
2512 West 24th Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago 
Branches in all principal cities 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 


Cincinnati Plant No. 2 
22nd St. and 39th Ave. 
Long Island City 
New York 


Our patents are fully protected by United States Patents 
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Letter Press and Lithographic 
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Our reputation has been established by 


Quality and Service 
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HOME OFFICE: 


11-21 St. Clair Place 
New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago Dayton 
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Te GraphiccArtse Monthly 


An independent technical journal devoted to the production problems of the 
American graphic arts industries and sent gratis to the craftsmen of { 
these industries (superintendents, foremen and other keymen). 


40,000 copies distributed this month 


Publication Office, 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago. Telephone Harrison 1560 
Vou. II MARCH, 1930 No. 3 

















From an Average Day’s Mail 


“IT was given a copy of THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
MoNTHLY and was much impressed with it as it 
contained much useful information.”—Albert Balz, 
Freeport, III. : 





“She is a great little magazine.’—W. H. Ed- 
wards, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“Your publication has a wealth of information. | 
I wish you success in your venture to place before | 
the craftsmen what they most desire.’”—Lynden 
Stevens, San Diego, Cal. 


“THE GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY is a wonderful 
little magazine. We congratulate you upon your 
January issue, which was handed to us by one of 
our printer friends.”—G. B. Jordan, Birmingham, 


Ala. 





“T feel that I should at least express to you my 
appreciation of THE GrapHic Arts MontuHLy. 
Although a small country printer in a small town 
and with little or no call for many of the excellent 
ideas to be found in the MonTHLY, I thoroughly 
enjoy every line in the publication. It is made up, | 
set and printed as only masters in the art can do 


it.’—H. D. Routzong, Cotter, Ark. 



































MAKING FINE BOOKS 


At the Roycroft Shops 


By Ersert Hussarp II 

















Elbert Hubbard II 














. has been said that the fusing of 
work, love, and religion gives us 
a glimpse into the only paradise mor- 
tals know. It is the ideal and the 
natural. 

Bookbinding was not always a pro- 
fession. The monks were the first 
of our modern bookbinders, and 
they bound books “to the glory of 
God.” The volumes made by these 
master craftsmen are even yet the 
hopeless tantalization of every aspir- 
ing binder. They set up a standard 
of excellence so high that it almost 
discourages emulation. 

Love, religion, and craftsmanship 
have ever walked, and ever will walk, 


hand in hand. And, as Elbert Hub- 


bard expressed it, ““Art is the expres-- 


sion of man’s joy in his work; it is 
the beautiful way of doing things.” 


And it was with this ideal and idea 
in mind that some thirty years ago 
Elbert Hubbard founded the Roy 
croft Shops. 

Taking with him a baker's dozen 
of East Aurora's boys and girls he 
provided them with the tools, tuition, 
and environment which enabled them 
to express themselves in the making 
of beautiful books. 

A little journey to the home of 
that master-craftsman, William Mortis, 
inspired that action—a protest against 
the slipshod and the shoddy by the 
founding of an institution devoted 
to the arts and crafts with the slogan 
“Not how cheap, but how good!” 

Elbert Hubbard had prophetic 
vision. And a rare sense of values. 
And so in a little New York State 
village he set up a printshop and a 
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| bindery where opportunity was given some of the books have free-hand 
\ | = t work with “head, hand, and sketches in them by various artists 
) | heart.” of note. Special bindings have been 

In my library at home I have a_ put on many of them, running all 
| complete collection of all the Roy- the way from an artistic light board 
| croft publications from the first to binding to the very finest of full 
| the last. Very frequently, when I levant with elaborate hand tooling. 
| have an evening that I can while Very frequently collections of Roy- 
| away by myself, I get into the book croft books are sold at the Anderson 
' case of Roycroft volumes. I just galleries, and sometimes the old 
mouse around and fondle them. books bring big prices. Oftentimes 

You see, The Roycrofters first’ somebody asks me what such-and- 
started printing books in 1895. Their such a book is worth. Old books, 
first book, The Song of Songs, was like antique furniture and old coins 
printed on an old Washington hand and old stamps, have no fixed value. 
press. There were only a thousand It is interesting to note that The 
copies of this book, which sold out Roycrofters have made excellent re- 
almost immediately. In fact, the way prints of a great many of the classics. 
it was received was a source of in- Here are some of them that are long, 
spiration to The Roycrofters. long out of print: Art and Life, On 

There are several hundred volumes Going to Church, Upland Pastures, 
in my collection. Some of them are The Book of Job, The Book of 
exquisitely printed on hand-made Ecclesiastes, Sesame and Lilies, The 
papers and the initials and borders Deserted Village, Sonnets from the 
hand-illumined in water color. Then Portuguese, In Memoriam, Hand and 
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la The Roycroft Print Shop with the Memorial Boulder in Foreground 
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Elbert Hubbard 
Brain, The Dipsy Chanty, A Dream 
of John Ball, Friendship, Intellec- 
tual Life, and a great many others. 

There is something about an old 
book that has a fascination for me, 
and I get a big “kick” out of the 
memories and associations that these 
particular ones bring back to me. 
They recall the early days of the 
Roycroft Shop and many of the 
names and faces of numerous artists 
and authors and craftsmen who have, 
at one time or another, been Roy- 
crofters for varied spells. It is the 
most natural thing in the world for 
us all to look back on the times that 
are gone and say, “Them were the 
good old days!” 

Reminiscence is fine and interest- 
ing and sweet. But in these days you 


can’t spend a lot of time at it or -- 


else you get run over by the wheels 
of progress. 


All of which simply reminds me 
that we are trying to make just as 
lovely books as we ever did. The 
same excellence of craftsmanship, 
typography, and presswork that was 
exhibited in the earlier volumes is 
also prevalent in the new ones. It 
there is anything that will give more 
enjoyment than a good book, I fail 
to know what it is. 

Two men and a boy constituted 
the first bindery. -A converted barn 
was their workshop. And from this 
little building there issued the first 
Roycroft books. 

Since that early day Roycroft has 
grown mightily. Men of international 
reputation have worked at the 
benches of Roycroft, leaving behind 
them examples of their work both 
in bound volumes of almost priceless 
worth and grateful and apt pupils 
who are destined to carry on the 
work of fine bindings. 





The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
Full crushed French levant with ornament 





An Amcrican Bible 
Full levant, hand tooled in gold 
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HUMIDITY CONTROL 


AND PAPER CONDITIONING 


The air can hold 
just a certain 
amount of water- 
vapor at any given 
temperature and 
percentage of rela- 
tive humidity. The 
U. S. weather de- 
partment, Washing- 
ton, will tell you 
this is true. In 
many ways you can 
give the air more 
moisture than it 
will hold; any ma- 
chine can do it; but 
it will ruin the 
stock. Don’t be mis- 
led by claims for 
big evaporative ca- 
pacity. You don’t 
want to pay for 
what you can’t pos- 
sibly use, do you? 

The Southworth 
Humidifier provides 
all the moisture the 
air can hold at any 
time, in any place, 
under any condi- The Southworth Humidifier 
tions. 


Write for our free booklet that tells all about humidity control 
and paper conditioning. It tells what happens, why it happens, and 
how to cure the troubles. 


Our equipment lowers production cost, but don’t reduce selling 
prices; thus you increase profits. The free booklet contains a great 
deal of information which every printer should have. 

Southworth Humidifiers and Conditioners are so low in price and 
save sO much that they quickly pay for themselves. Write us today. 














— 
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4 compartment 
Simplex 
Capacity 80,000 
sheets per 
8 hours 





Southworth Machine Co., Portland, Maine 
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The “boy” who completed the 
lessed trinity which constituted the 
first Roycroft bindery staff was 
Charles W. Youngers. He is still with 
us, the superintendent of the Roy- 
croft bindery, a “bibliopegist-extraor: 
dinary,” and a loyal Roycrofter who 
boasts of thirty years of continuous 
service with us. 

To Mr. Youngers much of the 
credit for the success of the Roy 
croft bindery is due. Devoted to his 
craft, and imbued with the spirit and 
ideals of The Roycrofters (or “King’s 
craftsmen”) he has spent the whole 
of his life in their furtherance, and 
Elbert Hubbard himself, before he 
sailed on his last little journey, made 
public recognition of Mr. Youngers’ 
ability and value. 

The Roycroft buildings today cover 
many acres. The bindery is a model 
one for the making of fine bindings, 
and annually thousands of visitors 
are interested witnesses of the won- 
derful work done by the Roycroft 
boys and girls in the binding and 
forwarding of Little Journeys and 
de luxe Roycroft books. 

The Roycrofters during the last 
thirty years have made many books. 
Documents of importance, memorials 
and volumes of rare historical value 
and significance have been treated 
in a relevant and reverent manner. 

Examples of Roycroft typography 
and bibliopegy are to be found in 
company of the choicest products of 
both the old and the modern crafts- 
men, housed in libraries of the bibli- 
ophile, or behind the glass screens 
of arts and crafts museums and cul- 
ture centers the world over. 

At Roycroft every step in book- 


making is jealously supervised and > 


carried out. 


March 
ere 


So are the standards of quality, 
beauty and permanency maintained 

Careful, expert selection of the 
most suitable material for every spe- 
cific need is a Roycroft principle. 

For instance, buckram made from 
the finest cotton is generally chosen 
by us for binding heavy books of 
reference where the utmost in 
strength and in durability is the 
prime consideration. 

Color cloths of linen finish and 
batik papers of beautiful hues and 
tints are also pressed into service by 
The Roycrofters and give an added 
warmth and grace to the subject they 
clothe. 

It has been said that “clothes mir. 
ror the man.” The Roycrofters have 
a like feeling regarding books and 
so they design garbs that reflect the 
character and mirror the personality 
of subject and author, using materials 
and decorations to attain that end. 
They are books of distinction and 
beauty whether they wear the apparel 
of ceremonies or the simple dress of 
everyday usefulness. 

Without doubt morocco is the 
most beautiful and durable for book 
binding. It is goatskin—fine in grain, 
soft in substance, and very flexible. 

Following the best modern tradi: 
tion, the back of the levant binding 
is made hollow, and to impart to it 
the strength and flexibility of the 
tight-back book, much coveted by 
some connoisseurs, we first ‘line the 
back with imported morocco leather. 
By this arrangement we embody in 
our binding every good quality of 
the tight-back, at the same time giv 
ing added stability to the book and 
preserving the beautiful finish of the 
levant cover as well as any gold 
tooling that may have been put upon 
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CREATE 


new and novel effects 


Advertisers demand results. 
With the DOMORE you can 
produce effects that are dis- 
tinctive and in themselves 
will bring in new business. 


The DOMORE illustrated 
here is a time tried, high speed ma- 
chine for quantity production, a self- 
contained process embosser operat- 
ing in conjunction with any automatic 
press. Hand feeding unnecessary. Movable 
to any place on your floor. 
























DOMORE 


“Model E-18” Full particulars upon request. 
Domore Process Corporation, Ltd. 
608 S. DEARBORN 121 SECOND ST. 280 BROADWAY 
Chicago San Francisco New York City 














Warrenivte 
ENGRAVING 


Viany nationally-known organiza- 


EL ectRo- tions are specifying and using 
Crescent engravings--what they 
TYPI N G have found desirable you can like- 


wise find profitabie. Prove this to 
yourself by letting us furnish art- 
work and engravings on some 
difficult subject. 



































CRESCENT ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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it—results not to be found in the 
tight-back book. Add to this that the 
book so constructed lies open prac- 
tically flat, and you have a binding 
as nearly ideal as possible. 

For covering we use only the very 
best grade of cape levant morocco 
leather, tanned by the natives of 
Africa and colored and finished by 
expert leather-dressers in Paris. 

With the same infinite care and 
patience we search every corner of 
the world for the high-grade ma- 
terials necessary to the making of a 
thoroughly good binding. 

As to workmanship: Throughout, 
the workmanship of our levant bind- 
ings is of the very highest order. It 
is on a par, both in quality and ar- 
tistic merit, with any in the world. 

Great stress is laid upon the sew- 
ing of the book. The work is done 
wholly by hand with the best grade 
of Japan silk thread. Invariably, the 
books are sewn “all along,” a tech- 
nical term which means that each 
section of the book is sewn through- 
out its full length. Instead of sewing 
around hemp cords, as most binders 
do, we use for this purpose the best 
quality of pure rope silk. Thus our 
method of sewing, the foundation of 
any binding, insures the greatest pos- 
sible strength and flexibility, which, 
in connection with our thorough and 
rather unique way of treating the 
back, allows the book to lie open 
almost perfectly flat, a property 
highly valued by book lovers. 

In the making of the cover we 
use only the very best grade of Eng- 
lish rope tarboard, handmade and un- 
surpassed for its wearing quality. It 
is the same article that has been used 
by the foremost English binders for 
more than a century. 


To securely fasten the boards to 
the book we “lace in” every one of 
the rope-silk cords or “bands” (using 
the technical term) that the book 
was sewn upon, instead of lacing in 
only the two outer cords, thus leaving 
the binding weak at the point where 
the strain is greatest. 

No fabric is used in the hinges of 
Roycroft de luxe books. All are hand 
sewn with silk or linen and the covers 
leather-hinged. 

Many Roycroft editions have gilt 
edges. The gold leaf used is the pur- 
est procurable and is supplied in 
ingots to the manufacturers by the 
United States mint and transformed 
into sheets about three inches square. 
The books are placed in vises, scraped 
and otherwise prepared to receive 
these squares from the hands of the 
gilder who, using a knife and a 
cushion, places the gold leaf on the 
edge of the book, releasing it by 
a light breath and polishing it with 
a bloodstone or agate. 

Expertness and cleanliness enter 
largely into bookbinding. The paste 
or glue used in the casing-in of the 
books, the tipping in of illustrations, 
etc., must be of the finest quality 
and be applied dexterously and 
neatly. 

Our Roycroft boys and girls are 
conscientious workers. They work 
with head, hand, and heart. 

“Not how cheap—how quickly— 
but how good” is the only concern 
of these boys and girls. 

The result is a highly artistic work, 
very, very carefully done. 

And as Techy Tammas Carlyle 
said, “The glory of a workman, still 


-more of a master-workman, that he 


does his work well, ought to be his 
most priceless possession.” 
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CAN YOU AFFORD 


to pass up the most 
scientific and eco- 
nomical heater on the 
market? 


The Acme Gas Heater 
is a solid aluminum 
casting of ample size 
to heat the largest 
"Suuwiie, Heater in Operation . Vertical sheet. 


This heater is hinged under tension to swing to an upright position for ready access to 
the sheet. Hundreds of users attest to its efficiency. Can be attached in a few minutes 
with an ordinary wrench. 


Similar heaters manufactured for the Horizontal and the No. 4 Miehle unit. 
Write for information and price, and mention whether you use natural or manufactured gas. 


GEORGE R. SMITH 


Sole Distributor 
106 West Harrison Street, Chicago. 


Manufactured by 
The Acme Printing Appliance Co., Chicago 























The 
Margach Metal Feeder 


is the only Automatic Feeder universally 
applicable to Linotype, Intertype, Lino- 
graph, Ludlow, Elrod or Monotype 
machines, requiring no extra burners or 
artificial controlling devices. Ab- 
solutely foolproof, wonderful 
time-saver, and gives splendid 
production results, coupled with 
a ten-year guarantee against any 
additional expense. 

Feeders, $75.00. Molds, $2.00 each. 


Water-Cooled Molds, set of 4, $100; 
set of 6, $150. 


Margach Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
213 Centre Street New York City 




















ART AND UTILITY 


In Good Typography 


N the September issue of THE 

GrapHic Arts MONTHLY we made 
a statement or two which do not seem 
to have been taken at their face value. 
In an article on the “Basic Principles 
of Good Typography” we made this 
statement: “In a broadside, for in- 
stance, or in any sales literature for 
that matter, the utility value must 
overshadow the beauty effect. If the 
two can be had at one and the same 
time, well and good; if not, beauty 
must be sacrificed for utility.” This is 
a somewhat radical principle and we 
did not expect it to find sympathy on 
every street corner, especially in an 
age which decorates baby’s high chair 
and grandmother’s rocker with half- 
nude bathing beauties. 

But now comes the incomparable 
Fred Farrar, president of the Typo- 
graphic Service Company of New 
York City, and almost takes the words 
out of our mouth. In an address be- 
fore the Pittsburgh Press Retail Ad- 
vertising Institute Fred said among 
other choice things: 

“For a long time, business and art, 
the practical and the esthetic, were 
arrayed against each other. A wrong 
method of thinking is responsible for 
the ugliness in so many useful articles, 
which can and should be good to look 
at as well as serviceable. The great 
object of applied art is to get beauty 
into the commonplace things. It is 
necessary, however, that the beauty 
should add to the value of the article, 
and that the beauty should not inter- 
fere with the usefulness. 


“Many mistakes are made through 
starting with the wrong idea. The 
start should be made from the stand. 
point of usefulness. New York's two 
great railway stations are examples of 
this wrong method of going about 
a thing. The Pennsylvania station is 
a Greek temple; Grand Central is an 
art gallery. Neither was designed from 
the standpoint of constructing an eff- 
cient railway station—the architect in 
each case exerted his effort toward 
the making of a beautiful exterior, 
neglecting the major purpose of the 
building—that of getting people to 
and from the trains in the easiest way 
possible. The Grand Central clock is 
another example of misapplied orna- 
ment. The important thing about a 
clock is that one tells time by it; black 
rumerals on a white face are best for 
this purpose. The Grand Central clock 
is such a mass of ornament and com: 
plicated design that it is only by care- 
ful perusal, and sometimes not even 
then, that one is able to distinguish 
the numerals from the ornaments. 

“In the early days, the business of 


printing was started by artists. Their 


beautiful hand-lettering, masterful de- 
signing of pages, true mastery of the 
art of printing, made the sometimes 
battered hand-cast type a thing of 
small importance. In fact, it added to 
the freedom, the spontaneity of their 
work. Examine the reproductions of 
the first edition of William Shake- 
speare’s poems; see the fine freedom in 
the design of the title-page—a simple, 
beautiful piece of work. 
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“Skipping over this period to later 
times, when movable type was in- 
yented, we find an increased demand 
for books, and the artist, unable to 
stretch himself over all the work neces- 
sary, was given help, in the form ot 
mechanic printers. With the coming 
of the commercial printer, printing 
has become a competitive game. 

“Skip over a great experimental 
period and study examples of typog- 
raphy sent out not more than forty 
years ago—examine the work of the 
Bruce Type Foundry, for example. 
The object at that time, apparently, 
was to make the type as illegible as 
possible. 


The Basic Elements 


“The important thing about the 
designing of type is that there are 
basic elements in the designing of 
letters, and, without an understanding 
of them, it is utterly impossible to de- 
sign type intelligently. 

“You see many examples of misuse 
of border motifs. A border, if it is any 
good, must keep running and con- 
tinue its design smoothly. Yet how 
often are we forced to look at borders 
which are, in reality, one lump, an- 
other lump, and another lump—no 
sense of border design at all. 

“There's no use in going to trouble 
to make our advertising obscure. II- 
lustrations should have their captions, 
if any, directly beneath the picture— 
and nowhere else. Putting captions 
somewhere off to the side only mud- 
dles the reader and helps no one. 
This matter of layout is a simple one 
—you don’t have to go into a trance 
to make a layout. 

“Setting a page of copy so care- 
fully that no one can read it doesn’t 








HUMIDITY 








AlR CONTLOL LOUVERS 
WATER SUDPLY 
WATER DRAIN 


WATER CONTROL VALVES 
SHOWING UNIT OF 
AiR INTAKE: 7 HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


KORECTAIRE HAS 
PROVEN ITS WORTH 


Many users of this simple humid- 
ity control device are loud in their 
praise. 


Mr. C. E. Blessing of Hoeflich Ptg. 
House, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 

““We are so well satisfied with this 
apparatus that you can express our 
satisfaction in any way you see fit.”” 


Mr. E. W. Prophet, Supt. of The 
Leader Publishing Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., says: 

““Y our System, installed in our Press 
Room a year ago, is giving Abso- 
lute Satisfaction. Production has 
been substantially increased, and 
other troubles eliminated.” 


Korectaire is not a spray system. 








Cool your plant next summer with 
*Korectaire.” 


We will gladly quote you on your space 
without obligation. 
The Correct - Air Co. 


610 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
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get either the advertiser or the reader 
very far. Sometimes I am told that 
‘we don’t want them to read it—just 
so it looks attractive.’ 


Hideous Advertising Pages 


“The laws of design are inherent 
in the human eye and the lowliest 
person, though he couldn't tell you 
why, knows a beautiful thing when he 
sees one. Give him a chance. Look 
through the Saturday Evening Post, 
any issue, and see the number of eight 
thousand dollar hideous advertising 
pages. It’s far easier to find samples 
of the bad ones than the good. 

“Unless you can afford a good art 
work, it is infinitely better, I think, to 
use none. No one feels inclined to 
buy a Victrola from an illustration 
that looks like an ice-box. 

“This business of type in art and 
good design, unless it pays in dollars 
and cents, is not worthy of attention. 
But I am convinced that it does pay 
its way. One New York store I work 
with once complained about the ex- 
pense involved in getting out really 
good-looking copy. I suggested that 
they stop for three months, and they 
did. They came back, though—even 
the buyers were sold on the idea— 
and that’s a lot. 

“In reasoning out a layout, I think 
there should always be one item to be 
dramatized. This allows a cutting 
down of space on the other items. 
The dramatized note will carry all the 
other groups designed in one-half the 
space required if there were no fea- 
tured item. 

“Make up your advertisements so 
that they will be easy to buy from. 
Stop turning handsprings. It is the 
easy,simple. natural thing that is effec- 


tive. The modern trend is toward the 
simplification of things rather than 
complexity—it’s the leaving out of 
things rather than the piling them on 
for no good reason.” 


vvv 


Fastness of Color 


‘Fast color” may mean two or 
three things; one, fast to sunlight; 
two, fast to moisture; and of course, 
fast to both. Comparatively few dyed 
materials are fast to both sunlight 
and water. ‘Fast to sunlight” is almost 
an impossibility under all conditions; 
sunlight shining through glass—a 
window for instance—will bleach or 
fade almost any color or textile ma- 
terial. Fast to moisture is more im- 
portant for lending library work than 
fast to sunlight; both books and bor- 
rowers suffer when the.color comes 
off with the moisture of the hand or 
a wet glove. 

Library binders, of course, use fast 
colors for rebound books, but com- 
paratively few publishers’ covers are 
made of fast-to-moisture cloth, al 
though the additional cost for the 
waterproofing process is very small. 
Fast to moisture colors may not be of 
much importance in the case of pri- 
vately owned books, but the damage 
a sudden shower may do to library 
books — public and circulating — is 
material. 

Lately quite a number of publish- 
ers have changed to fast to moisture 
colors in the materials of their bind- 
ings. For this we are grateful. 

As we have previously said, we re 
gard fast-to-moisture as more impor’ 
tant than fast-to-sunlight in the case 
of book bindings. —The Librarian. 
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BINDERY PROGRESS 


Depends on Improved Machinery 


By JouHn J. PLeGER 


gaa progress in bookbinding dur- 
ing the last forty years can largely 
be attributed to the invention of ma- 
chines. Our memory goes back to the 
time when nearly all bookbinding op- 
erations were done by hand. Produc- 
tion was, of course, slow in compari- 
son with present machine methods 
and the quality inferior. It is true that 
the hand binders did beautiful work, 
but the time consumed in doing it 
was rather expensive, even in the day 
of low wages. As education became 
more universal, the demand for mass 
production compelled the invention of 
machines. Today nearly all operations 
in bookbinding are performed by a 
machine. 

In comparison, the quality of the 
work has not deteriorated, and beauti- 
ful bindings can be had at a very low 
cost. Comparing the methods of Euro- 
pean and American binders, we have, 
because of mass production, bound 
novels in a permanent cover at a very 
low cost. Publishers find that the en- 
hanced appearance and the permanent 
character of the books increase the 
sale. European binders bind their large 
editions in temporary paper covers to 
be rebound by the individual in a 
permanent cover if found worthy ot 
preservation. 

In Europe, even school books that 
are subject to hard usage by children, 
are bound in a temporary binding. 
The American school book publishers 


find it expedient to bind all school 
books for hard wear. Books are bound 
with drilling, joints sewed through the 
side of the sections near the fold, and 
covered with a substantial cover, made 
of binder’s board and book cloth, vel- 
lum, or buckram. 

School books for the lower grades 
are sewn through the back, which pre- 
vents the flat opening of the books. 
The child finds great difficulty in using 
such a book, as it does not remain 
open for studying. There still is a de- 
mand for a strong, flat-opening book 
for small children, and we hope that 
in the near future some genius of the 
industry will bring forth this vital 
improvement. The demand for this is 
evident, and that will force publish- 
ers to insist on improvement. 

Machinery has made’ it possible to 
produce bound books at such a low 
cost that there is no known instance 
where the dollar expended brings as 
much value as in bookbinding. The 
bookbinder’s dollar goes farther, con- 
sidering the multitude of operations, 
than that in any other industry. 

The binder has passed on to the 
consumer the savings effected by rea: 
son of the rapid machine operation. 

Considering the niche bookbinding 
fills in the educational life of man: 
kind, the binder’s eagerness to give 
the consumer the benefit of his inven’ 
tions is commendable. The profits in 
the industry as a whole, considering 
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the large investment, are so meager 
that it is not attractive as a business 
venture to the children of those now 
in control of the industry. 

Still greater progress will be made 
by the manufacturers of bookbinding 
machinery; and in the near future 
much of the present bookbinding 
equipment will become obsolete. The 
progressive establishment will sense 
the inevitable evolution and lay aside 
the necessary capital for future bet- 
terment of equipment. 


The skill so necessary to the buok- 
binder of the preceding generation 
has been passed on to the machine 
which has resulted in cheaper and het- 
ter books. 

Mass production is always beneficial 
to.the consumer. 

Much credit for our universal edy- 
cation must be given to the book 
binder and machine inventors, who 
have made possible better books at 


a price for the poorest of mankind to 
enjoy. 
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ew control of atmospheric con- 
ditions—relative humidity—in our 
workrooms is one of the most im- 
portant matters before the graphic 
arts. Printers and lithographers should 
have known a great deal about it 
years ago, for with the introduction 
of modern high-speed machines many 
difficulties of a serious and costly na- 
ture began to manifest themselves. 
But less than ten years have passed 
since we even began to suspect that 
certain of our greatest troubles were 
due to the baneful effects of poor 
atmospheric conditions. The majority 
of printers know too little about it 
now, we find. 

For about half a century the man- 


ufacturers of textiles—especially cot- _ 


ton—have done their best to main- 
tain relative humidity at a fairly cor- 


rect and uniform percentage; and 
long before that various expedients 
were tried in the hope that conditions 
could be improved. 

Few, if any, textile men were fa: 
miliar with the ordinary processes 
and materials employed by printers: 
nor were there many lithographers 
or printers—perhaps none at all— 
who knew anything about the oper: 
ations necessary for spinning and 
weaving. 

And yet the two arts—graphic and 
textile—are confronted by problems 
very similar, for in both lines they 
are due to the same cause. The cause 
is uncontrolled relative humidity. 

An organization that for many 
years had been making a form of 
humidifier for use in cotton mills, 
learned that paper was made from 
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Gbres essentially the same as those 
ysed for yarn, and having the same 
hygroscopic properties. They believed 
that perhaps the procedure found 
eficacious in cotton would also be 
a help to printers, and arranged for 
the printing of a circular regarding 
the matter. As printing was some- 
thing of a mystery to them, only a 
small number of circulars were dis- 
tributed; they made scarcely a ripple 
among printers. Still, a few small 
equipments were sold, and later the 
company decided to get out a few 
more booklets. The writer happened 
to be production manager of the 
plant to which the copy was sent; he 
read it; it seemed that there might 
be something in their claims, if- they 
were true, which I doubted. I saw, 
however, that the copy had been 
written by some one with no knowl- 
edge of printing. 

Being greatly interested in any- 
thing which promised to be a help 
to printers, it seemed to me that the 
copy should be rewritten by some 
one with a knowledge of the trade. 
I decided to phone them to tell them 
that while we would be glad to print 
the circular just as they had written 
it, we felt that it would be. much 
more effective were it revised by a 
competent printer. After considerable 
talk they asked me to do the rewrit- 
ing. I told them that I knew nothing 
about the matter except what I read 
in their copy, and some of that ap- 
peared to be fantastic and overdrawn. 
Well, one thing led to another, and 
I finally consented to do the best I 
could, considering my limited knowl- 
edge of the subject. One thing that 
made me skeptical was that the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica did not men- 
tion humidity control. 
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So I revised the copy and printed 
the circular. Something more than 
a year later they ordered more of the 
circulars. I again rewrote the copy 
and added four pages. I suggested. 
too, that lithography be mentioned; 
but they wouldn’t listen to that, be- 
cause, they said, they knew nothing 
about printing and still less about 
lithographing. 

From the time I revised that first 
booklet for them I began making an 
intensive study of humidity, for I 
found that there was much more in 
the idea than I had at first supposed. 
Other editions of the circular were 
printed, all of which I edited. On the 
third revised edition they allowed me 
to say something about lithography, 
for I made them see that a sheet of 
paper, whether used by printer or 
lithographer, is still a sheet of paper. 
All this time I had been experiment- 
ing and studying, and when, some- 
what later, I was induced to associate 
myself with the company, I found 
that my knowledge of relative hu- 
midity as applied to printing-plants 
was considerably greater than that 
of any other member of their organ- 
ization. These studies I have kept up, 
from both the printing and engi- 
neering standpoints. 

Lithographers have been trying to 
find some way to bring about better 
conditions since shortly after the 
offset press came into use. They be- 
lieved heat would help them. “Hot- 
rooms” are quite common in litho- 
graphing plants. Heat, however, does 
not help; instead, it makes conditions 
worse. 

But printers and lithographers saw 
that cold paper was especially difh- 
cult to run, and troubles appeared to 
be intensified when stock was shipped 


in extremely cold weather. Quite 
often it was almost impossible to run 
a shipment freshly received until it 
had lain in the pressroom “for sea. 
soning” for three or four days. Nat- 
urally, those who must use the stock 
believed (and many still believe) that 
cold weather is responsible for a large 
part of their difficulties. Formerly 
every one, from the manager down 
to the press helper, agreed that cold 
caused trouble, it seemingly being 
apparent that cold and trouble went 
hand in hand. Naturally, they turned 
to heat as the great cure-all. 

Of course, the papermaker came in 
for his full share of the blame. Said 
the printer, “Paper should be sea. 
soned before it can be run satisfac. 
torily; lack of seasoning by the mill. 
and shipments made in cold weather, 
are the cause of many of our 
troubles.” Yes, the paperman re 
ceived plenty of blame. 

There is so much that printers and 
lithographers should know about rela- 
tive humidity and paper condition 
ing that we have decided to discuss 
all questions regarding them in a 
monthly department. We invite our 
readers to make suggestions and ask 
questions. We shall tell them why 
production is low; why register is 
hard to get and keep; why impression 
changes during a run; why the most 
modern machine produces but little 


more than older models; why static » 


electricity so often makes it nearly 
impossible to operate; why rollers 
give hardly a quarter of the service 
they should; why sheet-feeds hang 
up; why folders choke; why sheets 
often crack at the fold; why sheets 


. wrinkle; and why many other things 


occur that cause expense which the 
printer alone must pay. 
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THE MAKEREADY 


Of Process Color Work 


By THomas E. Dunwopy 
Editor American Pressman 


N the first installment of this 

article appearing in the December. 
1929, issue of THe GrapHic ARTS 
MONTHLY, we stated that no certain 
set system of makeready could be 
adopted that would meet the require- 
ments of all shops. Even though a 
similar class of work is done by sev- 
eral printing establishments, shop 
conditions make it imperative to de- 
viate from the regular and recognized 
correct systems. Competent press- 
room foremen know this, and in the 
larger shops through experiments and 
through knowledge of the trade get 
up systems that most nearly meet 
their specific requirements. Hence, 
you will find a variation in systems 
in even the best color houses doing 
in the main the same kind of work. 
You will even find systems in vogue 
that are clearly, though not techni- 
cally, incorrect and yet through ef- 
fecting a certain balance the press- 
men in that shop and the foreman 
are not only getting by, but are turn- 
ing out a good product in a fairly 
economical manner. 

In our first article we discussed at 
length the subject of underlaying 
without going into many minute de- 
tails. 

It is possible that in that article we 
should have touched upon the sys- 
tems of plate handling which tends 
to eliminate makeready, because that 
subject was brought up in our gen- 


eral discussion of makeready proc: 
esses. Since we did not do this, how- 
ever, we will have to break into the 
sequence of these articles by at least 
a mention of methods that are in 
vogue to eliminate makeready to a 
lesser or greater degree. 

If many of the present-day young 
pressmen could have seen some of 
the old pressroom artists marking out 
a sheet, they would understand read- 
ily what we mean by eliminating un- 
necessary makeready. With all due 
respect to those pressmen who ap- 
parently got their hands started in 
a circular movement and couldn't 
stop until hundreds of rings were 
drawn, who, in other words, used 
many times the number of spots that 
we employ today in leveling up a 
form, it should be pointed out that 
the old-time pressman had ten times 
the number of errors to compensate 
for when he made ready. Normally 
his machines were in bad condition. 
Every unit which went to make up 
his form varied more in height than 
the average units vary today. Because 
of this he used a softer packing, more 
soft sheets of paper, until the pack: 
ing itself was full of errors. All be: 
cause his machine and his form were 
so inaccurate that he had to use a 
lot of time and effort compensating 
for these inaccuracies. He knew ex’ 


‘actly why he was doing it, why he 


had to do it, and he realized that his 
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skill depended upon his being able 
to effect a balance even under such 
trying circumstances. 

It is true that in many shops con- 
ditions have not changed. Some may 
be surprised at this who have worked 
in nothing but the better shops, but 
a little trip around the country—an 
observation tour, as it were—would 
prove that these conditions exist and 
open the eyes of a few who are in- 
clined to take conditions in their own 
plant as representative of those gen- 
erally existing. Hence, we bring up 
the question, “If in general we have 
been able to eliminate one-half of 
the spotting up that we were for- 
merly compelled to do, and in doing 
this have not only been able to print 
better, but to actually increase pro- 
duction, then isn’t it reasonable to 
presume that under the proper con- 
ditions we could go further in this 
elimination?” 

We can not reasonably expect to 
eliminate all makeready, and nothing 
in this article is intended to convey 
that meaning. Those who thoroughly 
understand letterpress printing and 
have a knowledge not only of one 
class of this kind of printing, but 
who have a general knowledge of 
many classes and kinds know, of 
course, that as long as we print from 
the type and plates we have today 
on papers, varying considerably in 
surface characteristics, formation, and 
evenness, that we will always be com- 
pelled to do a certain amount of 
makeready. We make ready for so 
many -different reasons, not always 
merely to bring the form to a per- 
fect plane, not always to compensate 
for errors in the press, but to com- 
pensate for errors, for instance, in 
the original engraving — sometimes 
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because the customer will not pay 
for a better engraving. At other times 
the error is there because it was in 
the original copy, the photograph, 
the painting, or whatever this orig: 
inal might have been. We make 
ready to force the printed object into 
paper that varies in thickness and 
that possesses an uneven surface. We 
make ready because the paper upon 
which the printing is being done is 
not supersensitive to ink, not best 
suited for the nature of the form 
that we are handling. We make ready 
to relieve worn or harsh edges. We 
make ready sometimes to force a 
seven-eighths tone into a solid be- 
cause the recesses in the plates of 
a seven-eighths tone are so shallow 
that under ordinary printing condi- 
tions, or if you want to say the best 
printing conditions existing in a shop 
doing long runs of work, we can 
not hold this tone open. The extraor- 
dinary shallow parts of the plate 
fill up. Normal pressure causes these 
tones to appear as broken solids espe- 
cially on some kinds of paper and 
with some kinds of ink. Yes, we even 
make ready at times because of the 
ink or because of the rollers, al- 
though this may not be theoretically 
correct. 

Generally speaking, we might say 
that there are three rather distinct 
methods in use today to eliminate 
some of the makeready of letterpress 
forms. First there is that method 
typified by the McKee process. 
Briefly stated, that is a process where- 
by the makeready is put in the plate. 
Makeready is necessary, certainly, but 
it is done before the plates reach the 
producing units—the large presses. 
To put it very roughly, underlays are 
cut from impressions pulled on proof 
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presses, and after all the cutting out, 
spotting up, etc., is done this under. 
lay is placed under the plate which 
is subjected to heat and tremendous 
pressure resulting in an uneven sur- 
faced form wherein the solids are 
a trifle higher than the middletones 
and the middletones a trifle higher 
than the highlights of an illustration. 
By the same token an_ unusually 
heavy line of type can be made 
higher than the smaller type and a 
large solid can be raised more than 
the fine lines. Hence, we have what 
is generally termed proper relative 
pressure for the various tones and 
units of the form. 

This system is most generally used 
in the large publication houses and 
on rotary presses. Perhaps it is most 
extensively used in producing color 
work on multicolor rotary presses 
having, say, four plate cylinders and 
only one packing cylinder. Any press 
arranged in that manner requires 
special plates because the makeready 
must be done in the plates or under 
them as the pressman is limited to 
but very little leeway under the pack- 
ing. In fact, actually no makeready 
under the packing is contemplated in 
an arrangement of this kind. 

Other methods besides the McKee 
have been tried along the same lines, 
and some are being used now in a 
limited way. 

The second method may be de- 
scribed as one having for its object 
the leveling up of plates so as to 
eliminate as many errors of surface 
height as possible. Of these methods 
the Claybourn process as it is called 
is the best known because the man- 
ufacturers have widely advertised it 
due to their having considerable cor 
recting machinery to sell. The object 
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is to bring these plates to a perfect 
plane to eliminate inaccuracies in 
metal base or in cylinder grinding 
in the case of rotary presses and to 
effect other accuracies in press mech- 
anisms, sO aS to permit the print- 
ing of these electrotypes using a 
minimum amount of makeready. 

Many electrotypers using no spe- 
cial machinery or processes have suc- 
ceeded in turning out plates that are 
quite accurate—very accurate indeed 
compared with those formerly sup- 
plied the printer, and for this we 
have to thank the inventors of spe- 
cial processes, the marketing of which 
compelled others to build more ac- 
curately. The pressman has realized 
right along the need for such ac- 
curacy and when he has been in a 
position to do so he has demanded 
some of it. 

With the plates having a perfect 
plane, with accuracy of press mechan- 
isms and working under proper con- 
ditions, certain kinds of printing can 
be done with little or no makeready. 
We can put it down as a fact that 
the nearer we come to this perfect 
plane the less makeready we will 
have, all other things being equal. 
Hence, it is to the printer's interest 
to endeavor to keep as close to that 
plane as is practical, and good man- 
agement will do this because it is 
the proper way of handling letter- 
press printing. 

When we talk of eliminating all 
makeready on letterpress printing in 
general we are talking in foolish 
terms because it just simply isn’t in 
the picture. Perhaps we might in 
the future revolutionize letterpress 
printing and at that time eliminate 
makeready, but the modus operandi 
of letterpress printing will then be 
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entirely changed from what it is to- 
day. The only reasonable objective 
that intelligent management and in- 
telligent craftsmen can have in this 
respect is the elimination of unnec- 
essary makeready; in other words, to 
avoid and to correct in the beginning 
all the errors that can be practically 
avoided and corrected before the 
actual pressroom work starts. 

The third method that is being 
used to eliminate some makeready 
that is otherwise necessary is done 
through what we will refer to as the 
preliminary makeready department. 
The establishment and maintenance 
of such a department depends upon 
the nature of the work being done in 
the individual shop and the volume 
of it. 

The idea is simple enough. It is 
mainly to underlay plates before 
those plates are sent to the large 
presses. This has been done for many 
years, but only recently have several 
shops put it in and operated such 
a department that carried the idea 
far enough to make it effective. In 
fact, after the matter has been in- 
vestigated it will be found that this 
department can function in several 
ways and that the original idea is 
merely one of many that will be used 
in operating the preliminary make- 
ready department. It hooks up well 
with the receiving, checking, and 
storage of plates. 

Without laying down any rigid 
rules governing such a department, 
let us see how one fairly large sized 
shop uses such a department. 

As far as equipment is concerned, 
this plant has an accurate means of 
type-highing plates mounted on 
wood base, a plate gauge and recti- 
fier, an accurate proof press carrying 
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about two sheets of tympan paper 
and another proof press for curved 
electrotypes. All machinery is made 
especially accurate and is so within 
001 of an inch. With these modern 
tools the errors in plates can be read. 
ily discerned and to a great extent 
corrected. On the work bench are 
such things as paper for underlaying, 
an iron slab for removing plates from 
wood base, a supply of tacks, and 
several tools for handling and cor 
recting plates. 

This department receives cuts that 
are brought into the establishment, 
checks them over to see that they 
are in good condition, rectifies them, 
and then after the form has been 
printed stores the cuts in a dustproof 
storage cabinet. 

We all know that wood is suscep- 
tible to atmospheric conditions. It 
will shrink, warp, and misbehave gen- 
erally according to atmospheric con- 
ditions and naturally even if we ob 
tain absolute accuracy we can not 
hope to maintain it. For this reason 
there are some who are: inclined to 
doubt the effectiveness of this depart- 
ment as far as plates mounted on 
wood base is concerned. Naturally, 
some of the work will be in vain 
and the pressmen in this department 
must use good judgment in the han: 
dling of the cuts so that they have 
as little time and as little opportun- 
ity as possible to warp after they 
have been prepared. 

On the other hand, much time is 
saved through treating these cuts in 
the preliminary department and espe’ 
cially through checking up to see 
that they are within a reasonable 


limit of accuracy and thus avoiding 


excessive underlaying on the large. 
more expensive presses. Such steps 
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not only save time in the underlay- 
ing, but in many cases in the over- 
laying as well and result in a better, 
more uniform product. 

This department, because of its 
accurate machines, can also be used 
to check up on the height of slugs 
as well as on the surface of the ma- 
terial coming from slug-casting ma- 
chines, monotypes, etc. 

Some shops find it advisable, and 
it is really correct, to have all over- 
lays, whether hand-cut or mechanical, 
made in the preliminary department, 
and these overlays are sent along with 
the cuts to the pressroom, thereby 
saving considerable time and also 
making for greater accuracy and uni- 
formity in the overlays used. This 
is merely an outline of the principal 
work done in the preliminary make- 
ready department and no attempt is 
made to go into minute details about 
machinery, etc., in this article. 

The superintendent of a first-class 
shop in the East asked that we touch 
upon the chalk overlay in this series 
of articles and now is an opportune 
time to do so because mechanical 
overlays and in many cases hand-cut 
overlays are made before the form 
actually reaches the pressroom. We 
are quite sure that the superintendent 
had in mind a discussion of the use 
or the value of mechanical overlays 
today, and it is unnecessary that we 
go into details as to the rules govern- 
ing the making of chalk overlays. 
These rules, as set forth by the man- 
ufacturers of chalk overlay board, can 
be procured by anyone and have 
often been published. We will en- 
deavor though to touch upon the 
misuse, we might say, of mechanical 
overlays. 


(To be continued) 
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HE illustrations above and on the next page show how wood engravings still hold their 
position as mediums of reproduction in pictorial print. We present these illustrations be- 
cause we now understand that lithographers, offset printers, and even publishers are using 
wood engravings to a large extent in preference to halftones, because they give a better color 
contrast, more detail, and a clearer representation of texture of such materials as polished steel, 
wood, glass, etc. 
The portrait of Colonel Edward B. Clark as well as the architects’ convertible level were 
engraved from ordinary photographs and excel the original copy through the artistic skill of 
the engraver—a painter-engraver who puts draftsmanship and feeling into the work. In the 
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words of Fitz Roy Carrington, R. A., curator of prints in the British Museum, London; 
“Wood engraving went out of vogue at the advent of the halftone, but it is coming back 
because of its effective economy—because it is so cheap and so beautiful.”’ 

Both- illustrations are published through the courtesy of Nick Quirk, Chicago. 

In this connection it may be worth mentioning that the 1929 annual report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, contains the following notation: ‘Quirk, Nicholas J., Chicago, 
Il. Wood engraving of Col. C. A. Lindbergh, by the donor, and an enlargement from it.’” 
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AND NOW— 


THE OVER-FEED 















Made in two 
sizes, No. 
320,20x24 % ; 

No. 325, 25x 
24%. 


HE Vandercook over-feed gives printers a proof press 
with feeding facilities of a production press. Grippers operate 
automatically. Side and front guides are adjustable. Perfect 
register is guaranteed. Special equipment for newspaper 
use, whereby lever adjustment permits largest’ newspaper 
page in stereo chase to be slid from truck to press bed and 
back without turning the truck. Additional equipment is pro- 
vided so page may be proved without inking or printing the 
type-high stereo chase. 

Write for prices and complete data on these revolutionary 
presses, which, because of volume production, are priced 
remarkably low. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
906 North Kilpatrick Ave., CHICAGO 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 
Europe: Baker Sales Co., London, England 
Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Australia and New Zealand: Alex. Cowan & Sone, Ltd., Melbourne 
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Two 3” form rollers, 
one 2” vibrator, two 
%” riders, and a long 
ink plate give excep- 
tionally good ink dis- 
tribution. 


Form rollers in wash- 
up position are very 
accessible. When roll- 
ers are tripped, dis- 
tributors are automati- 
cally separated from 
form rollers. 


Visit your Trade Com- 
position Plant during 
“Trade Composition 
Week,” May tath to 
17th. In the majority 
f these plants you 
will see Vandercook 
Rigid Bed Proof 
Presses at work. 











NDERCOOK 


OF PRESS 


7 
iii large feed board, 
grippers, and adjustable guides. 
The grippers operate automati- 
cally and will take the sheet 
without stopping the cylinder. 
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The Printer and His Credit 


_ Years ago—and not so far away 
either—the printer was considered a 
poor credit risk; he had Practically no 
standing in the banks of his city, while 
machinery manufacturers, paper and 
ink men carried him on their books 
for large sums of money. Then came 
the three-year plan of the United 
Typothetae of America with its cost. 
estimating, and salesmanship courses 
which fired the minds of the printers 
to such an extent that the member. 
ship of typothetae went upward by 
leaps and bounds from about one 
thousand to more than five thousand 
at its zenith. Practically a whole in- 
dustry went to school under this 
plan and absorbed the teachings of 
their leaders. 

This three-year plan was made pos 
sible through the generous contribu. 
tions of manufacturers and jobbers of 
printing plant equipment, paper, ink, 
etc., and never have they made a bet- 
ter investment. It paid ample divi 
dends almost from the start. The 
printers’ accounts on their books were 
cleaned up and their former C. O. D. 
customers took their regular trade dis 
counts for cash or cash in ten days. 
In other words, the printers had learnt 
how to find their costs and to charge 
for their work accordingly; conse- 
quently they made money and every 
thing was lovely. 

The Standard Cost Finding System 
was the foundation of this prosperity. 
It provided, among other things, for 
a depreciation reserve of ten per cent 
a year of the purchase value of the 
plant. It is obvious to the student of 
economics that if this provision had 
been followed by the greater portion 
of the printers, or even the greater 
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portion of the typothetae members, 
the printer would have become the 
best credit risk imaginable and the 
best customer of the supply houses, 
as well. As the years went by his de- 
preciation reserve would grow at the 
same time as his machinery depreci- 
ated in usefulness and value or be- 
came obsolete; thus, when a piece of 
machinery had to be replaced, there 
would always be money on hand to 
pay for it or, if the machine installed 
were a costly one, to make a substan- 
tial initial payment on the purchase 
price. 

But what happened? In the flush 
of our prosperity we forgot what had 
brought this prosperity about. We dis- 
regarded the teachings of the Stan- 
dard Cost Finding System and turned 
our back on typothetae, with the re- 
sult that its membership dwindled and 
is steadily dwindling, until it now al- 
most has reached the low ebb of the 
period prior to the uprising of 1918- 
1919 when the three-year plan had 
its initial tryout. And with this reac- 
tion came another of more sinister 
nature. The slump of 1921 practically 
wiped out our entire depreciation re- 
serve, and although we've had fat 
years since it has never come back 
to its former size, if it has come back 
at all. And with the depletion of this 
depreciation reserve we have been 
forced to go back to our former re- 
course—to make the machinery, 
paper, and ink jobbers our bankers. 
That’s why the printer’s credit is such 
a favorite topic at this time. 

It stands to reason that if our sup- 
plymen (machinery, paper, and ink) 
could get their money at the time 
of the purchase or immediately after, 
their costs of marketing would be 
greatly lessened and they could sell 
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their products at far greater discounts 
or at considerably lower prices; this 
naturally would benefit the printer. It 
also stands to reason that if a sub- 
stantial initial payment were de- 
manded and the balance liquidated 
within two years, the new men or 
concerns coming into the business 
would be of a more substantial nature 
than what is coming in where no such 
barriers exist, and the business as a 
whole would be the gainer. Likewise 
if the paper merchants and the ink 
men were paid on or before the 
tenth of the month following pur- 
chase, they could do business at less 
than forty to sixty per cent marketing 
costs, and paper and ink would con- 
sequently sell much lower, again bene- 
fitting the printer paying his bills. 

But this condition is not possible 
before the printer turns his eye to- 
ward his first love. Let him again be- 
gin to follow the precepts of the 
Standard Cost Finding System in 
earnest and sell his product at cost 
plus a reasonable profit; let him again 
make the prescribed depreciation al- 
lowances on his plant equipment and 
see to it that these are set aside as a 
reserve fund for replacement pur- 
poses, and the equipment jobbers at 
least would not need to worry about 
his credits. 

Judging from our former experi- 
ences, however, we are inclined to 
believe that nothing would be as efh- 
cient in this line as a revival of the 
old three-year plan, possibly extended 
for a period of two more years. It 
would surely be a paying proposition 
for all concerned. 

vvv 

Printing is more than an industry; 
it is an art, a calling, a service.— 
Henning. 
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The Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Printing 


Harry Hillman, formerly editor-in- 
chief of The Inland Printer and now 
editor of The Typothetae Bulletin 
has the following to say about our 
great book: 

“This book is what its name im- 
plies, an encyclopedia of printing. 
Hence, to give a complete review of 
it would necessitate covering practi 
cally every phase of all branches of 
printing, or of the graphic arts. Hay. 
ing known the compiler, Martin Heir, 
for a good many years, being closely 
associated with him for quite a few 
years, it is difficult for the present re- 
viewer to express an opinion without 
laying himself open to the charge of 
being prejudiced in his favor. He has 
done a monumental work, filling 522 
pages plus 20 pages for the introduc 
tion, foreword and index, in his usual 
thorough manner, with a wealth of 
material that makes his book a refer- 
ence work that should find a promi: 
nent place in every printer's and ad- 
vertiser’s library. 

“Over 300 illustrations are shown 
throughout the text, these including 
the numerous machines, devices, etc., 
used in the printing industry. Run 
ning through the chapter headings we 
find such titles as the following: Glos 
sary of graphic arts terms; punctua 
tion and style; on the making of a 
book; the basic principles of good 
typography; how electrotypes are 
made; typesetting machines and type 
metal; photoengraving and _ color 
work; imposition and lockup; modern 
makeready methods; automatic print 
ing presses; rotary magazine and cata 
logue presses; printers’ ink and its 
uses; auxiliary printing processes; ma’ 
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chines and methods for specialty 
printing; how paper is ruled; specialty 
printing; paper cutting and book 
trimming; folding machinery and its 
uses; stitching machinery; the field of 
the specialty printer; moisture control 
in the pressroom; the glue we use and 
how to prepare it; miscellaneous print- 
ing problems; how the cost of print- 
ing is found; on estimating the cost 
of printing; how to profitably operate 
a printing plant; code of ethics of the 
United Typothetae of America; how 
to obtain a copyright; the inventors 
we honor. 

“There is an introduction by Doug- 
las C. McMurtrie, followed by the 
foreword by the compiler. In this 
foreword, the compiler rightly states 
that “An encyclopedia of printing, 
giving reliable and up-to-date infor- 
mation and suggestions on the prob- 
lems of the printer, publisher, proof- 
reader, bookbinder, and advertiser con- 
stantly coming up in the day’s work, 
has become more and more a neces- 
sity as the trades have developed tech- 
nically and the demand for good 
printing at reasonable prices began to 
assume its generous proportions.” 
Then he goes on to say, “That's the 
reason why I set to work compiling 
this book. My aim has been to gather 
all such information as the trade is in 
need of into as small and compact a 
volume as the bulk of material would 
allow; this necessarily meant that 
everything included would be scru- 
tinized and condensed to the smallest 
possible point; therefore the greatest 
care has had to be taken to include 
matter of utility only and to reject 
everything not answering this pur- 
pose.” 

“We would add that in our honest 
opinion the compiler has done a 


splendid piece of work. The book 
should prove of use not only in the 
printing office but also in the school 
and the shop as constant reference 
work.” 

This book is now being marketed 
at a price of $10 a copy through The 
Graphic Arts Publishing Company, 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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STRUCTURAL LINES 


In Our Composition 


By Joun Regep 


A’ system, which could be ap- 
plied to typographic composition 
in checking up on the design as an 
artist checks up for example a sketch 
of the human figure to verify propor- 
tions, etc., should be of considerable 
interest to printers. The most impor- 
tant properties of publicity being to 
attract attention, inspire and retain 
interest to the extent of creating de- 
sire sufficient to urge action to pos- 
sess, these attributes, despite our 
much vaunted ultra modernism, have 
been employed throughout the ages 
to the same end, Adam‘and Eve hav- 
ing been “sold” on apples by a line 
of con not unlike that employed by 
a candy butcher dispensing pink 
lemonade at a circus. For this reason 
commerce, or business intercourse, 
was probably much the same in the 
stone age as it is today, in a more 
simplified form, trade consisting of 
buying something at the back door 
of a shelter for a dollar and selling 
it at the front for two; banking—Ab 
trusting a dollar to the custody of 
Ugg without security for three cents 
a year interest; Ugg in turn lending 
it to Yps at six cents a year, the lat- 
ter being required to furnish security 
to the value of two dollars; the in- 
genuity to make a mouse trap so 
well that a path was beaten through 
the forest to the door of he who 
made it constituting industry. 

These three rackets developed so 
many attractions that competition be- 


* ing 


came sufficiently keen among the 
stonehatchet gentry to necessitate bal- 
lyhoo stunts. of many kinds, some of 
them still thriving, the most dignified 
being modern conceptions of the 
printed word. This may be likened 
to the monumental specimen of pub- 
licity in Egypt, accredited to Rame 
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Dynamic symmetry — Upper diagram shows 
how a square is increased in length by a sys’ 
tem based upon the summation series of nv 
merals as 1 and 2 are 3 and 2 are § and 3 are 
8 and § are 13, etc. Lower diagram whirling 
squares of dynamic symmetry, lines numbered 
in the order in which they are drawn, line 2 
being at right angles with line 1 and touch 

Renal right hand corner of rectangle and 
one side, which designates position of line 3 


which is parallel with ends of rectangle; re 
maining lines regulated in same way. 
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Fig. 1 — Structural lines. All smaller rec- 
tangles are repetitions of the main rectangle 
in which the lines are heaviest. 


ses the Magnificent, wherein that 
Pharaoh eulogizes the exploits of his 
father, Seti, evincing a keen appre- 
ciation of the ancients for the chiseled 
word. 

Disregard for the creations of the 
ancients may be one answer to a 
question frequently appearing in print 
during the past decade, namely, 
“What is the matter with the print- 
ing business?” It must be obvious to 
printing-house executives that the 
average compositor has not kept in 
step with his co-worker, the commer- 
cial artist; that advertising material 
embellished with artists’ illustrations 
and typography produced in accord- 


ance with art layouts are readily dis- 


tinguished from the mediocre cre- 





ations (not so constructed) found in 
trade and class publications as well as 
in the daily press, catalogs, and qj. 
rect-mail pieces. In fact,some printed 
matter containing really beautiful illys 
trations appears to have been scraped 
together with the idea of filling the 
blank space as quickly as possible 
with little consideration of harmony 
in design or appropriateness of type 
selected. Travel pages of the Sunday 
papers frequently present similarity 
in composition so pronounced that it 
is quite difficult to discover where 
one ends and another begins. Also it 
appears that the creator of each has 
made a feeble attempt to improve 
old-world sans serif composition. 

It may be possible that continued 
following of art layouts has, by pro- 
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Fig. 2—Title page showing one line out 
of center. 
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by Jay Hambridge, which professes 





viding a channel of least resistance, 
transformed some excellent composi- that as Egyptians and Greeks built 
tors into mere operatives through temples, gods, and vases according 
elimination of the opportunity of ex- to a mathematical system based upon 
pressing themselves in their chosen the logarithmical spiral or curve 
field of endeavor. That the advent of | which persists in vegetable and shell 
the artist layoutman has improved growth, this same system can be ap- 
printing must be acknowledged, but plied to design. However, mathemati. 
that it has discouraged creative cal calculations occur so frequently in 
achievement in the composing room the work as to suggest the Einstein 
there is little reason to doubt. theory of relativity and this scarcely 
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Fig. 3—Oblong catalog title page. 
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Inasmuch as the most skillful artist 
layouts are not uniformly perfect, 
some simple standard for checking up 
on composition prepared in accord- 
ance with layouts should be adopted 
by executives, not for the purpose of 
detecting technical flaws in design 
but to provide assurance that the 
fundamentals of design have not 
been materially disregarded. In the 
field of illustrative art several methods 
of checking up on _ preparatory 
sketches have long been in use, and 
‘about ten years ago there appeared a 
book entitled ““Dynamic Symmetry,” 


appeals to the poetic temperament 
with which artists are supposed to be 
endowed. This book was followed by 
a work on composition by the well- 
known artist and instructor, Michel 
Jacobs. In this, formulas and techni 
calities were omitted, and while the 
work is intended more for academic 
artists brief examples are given with 
a view of explaining possibilities of 
the theory to commercial artists. The 
success of the system as applied to 
modern design is so negligible as to 


’ be scarcely heard of. Structural lines 


used in title page design are first 
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Magazine ad in which structural lines 
have been followed (intentionally or in- 
stinctively) by both artist and layout 
man. Andrew Loomis, the artist, could 
do this in the dark. Space occupied is 
divided into fifths—two-fifths for illus- 
tration, three-fifths for type mass and 
container. Also the type columns are 
each one-fourth the area of the space 
occupied, and from heading at upper 
left the eye is directed by the illustration 
to the initial letter of the body of ad 
which is set in legible, familiar type. 
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shown. The dimensions of the type 
page are given first consideration, 
position on paper page being decided 
afterwards. A rectangle the size of a 
standard page of the work is drawn 
on transparent paper and diagonal 
lines, bisecting one another at center 
of rectangle are drawn from the cor- 
ners. It is next divided both the long 
and narrow way and each of the 
quarters lined as the principal rec- 
tangle, Fig. 1, like subdividing, being 
carried as far as considered necessary. 
ane it 
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The message to be conveyed by this ad is 
that the work of a certain typewriter is clear, 
distinct, and accurate as the lines of a master 
draftsman, yet familiar instruments of the 
drafting room are intermingled with meaning- 
less, shadowy formations and one of them even 
is inaccurate; a trivial defect but one which 
an architect might notice if interested, and 
architects buy typewriters. The type mass 
does not harmonize in shape with any ele- 
ment in the ad nor is it proportionate with 
dimensions of ad; the trade mark is isolated 
and out of line with everything, and about 
$5,000 worth of white space at top of page 
suggests that the word ‘“Typewriter’’ has been 
omitted accidentally. A splendid publicity 
idea indifferently handled. 
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’ Same elements as in preceding layout. Note 


structural lines in each and their relation to 

elements of ad. This shows that flexible masses 

as type are harmonious when conforming to 

proportions of type page. Same illustrations 

may be inclosed in suitable rule borders to 
achieve a like result. 


The layouts, Figs. 2 and 3, are made 
by placing a transparent sheet upon 
the sheet of structural lines and indi- 
cating the positions the type lines are 
to occupy in the proof. Whenaproof 
of a sheet is taken, if it be consider 
ably larger than the sheet of struc: 
tural lines, it can be checked for 
positions by examining through struc 
tural lines held at a proper distance 
from the proof. These lines are not 
to be considered as final guides but 
as a standard from which to deviate 
if improvement in design may be 
thus secured or for any other reason. 
But this is certain, that where a type 
_ design conforms in shape and posi 
tion to these lines the result at least 
is never irritating. One sheet of struc: 
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tural lines may be used for an entire 
work, thereby guaranteeing much 
uniformity. 
The function of structural lines 
may be compared to the Munsell 
theory of color balance, the object of 
which as applied to the graphic arts 
is to create a perfectly balanced stand- 
ard in printed pieces in which color 
is used; i. €., a group of such colors 
are so proportioned in hue, chroma, 
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Above—Opposing action as in a tug of war 
contest. 


Below—Harmonious action in direction eye 
follows when reading. 


and value that a sheet of paper bear- 
ing such a group, if revolved as an 
electric fan, will appear as a neutral 
gray of the density governed by the 
values of color hues; that if it is de- 
sired to throw one or more hues out 
of balance it may be either grayed by 
addition of its complementary color, 
intensified by adding to its purity, or 
by adding to its quantity. 

In a similar manner, a typed de- 
sign which conforms to structural 
lines, but appears to be too formal, 
dignified, or stilted, may be altered 
methodically at any point and in any 
way desired with assurance that as 
the design is perfectly balanced in 
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Static and dynamic illustrations with letter 
style appropriate for each. Static, a tall slender 
letter denoting serenity, dignity, reservé verg- 
ing upon stiltedness. Dynamic, an extended 
or broad letter suggestive of extreme action. 


the first place the alteration can be 
so regulated along structural lines as 
to avoid irritating and inharmonious 
notes of emphasis. 

The opportunities for checking up 
on or familiarizing oneself with the 


eficacy of this system are to be 
found in the daily press and the ber. 
ter grade magazines. Any one suff. 
ciently accomplished as a compositor 
to sense good work at a glance can 
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*‘One picture is worth ten thousand words"— 
Chinese proverb. If the above is a ficture 
Michelangelo must have been a calciminer. Al- 
though this ad was intended for women's 
hosiery and worded insipidly enough to con- 
form with drawing (being a greeting from a 
stocking to the spring season) the type selected 
and its arrangement was better suited to a 
bituminous coal ad. 


verify its perfections by drawing 
lines as shown in the accompanying 
illustrations; also imperfections are 
readily detected. A significant coincr 
dence in this connection is that in 
all works of art, such as painting, 


_ drawing, etching, etc., some promi 


nent element of design is either bi 
sected by or parallel with the diag’ 
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onal structural lines which also gov- 
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ern the shape of the frame or mat 
surrounding picture. The shape of 


CHASES! 
type faces should be as near shape 


of space occupied by an ad as is SPECIAL STOCK BARGAINS 


—The chases below are special stocks amd 
permissible but, of course, should be may be had at bargain prices to clean out. 
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vertising material is defective because 
of the use or arrangement of con- 
flicting elements which could be rec- 
tified by simple analysis. Type faces 
function in other ways than forming 
words and sentences; their shapes 
have characteristics expressing dii- 
ferent kinds of action, dynamic or 
static, and appropriateness to the 
messages being broadcast. In an age 
wherein anything involving the pro- 
cess of thinking is automatically side- 
stepped, trick publicity, freak or idi- 
otic illustration, and illegible type or 
lettering may be glanced at, but few 
desirable prospects take the time to 
consider them seriously. The convic- 
tion still exists that a concern which 
practices trick methods in publicity 
or in any way may have a box of 
East Indian trick awaiting prospects—- 
or suckers—one of which should be 
born every minute. 

If it is true that “art alone sur- 
vives” sans serif typography and mod- 
ernistic ad illustration are about as 
permanent as jazz, bicycles, coon 
songs, bock beer signs, or hoop 
skirts. The paramount requisite of 
type in publicity is legibility, and 
sans serif is hard to read, as any 
proofreader will verify. An ad illus- 
tration should attract attention, not 
startle, revolt, or incur contempt. 

If all the ultras engaged in the 
mania to portray the familiar grin- 
ning imbeciles of modernistic public- 
ity could be induced to contribute 
their best efforts to a single drawing, 
each one working upon it alternately, 
it is doubtful that if when finished 
it would compare in any particular 
with a cartoon by the American pen- 
and-ink artist, Orson Lowell: nor 
would it mean anything. Neither is 
it probable that all the contemporary 





commercial colorists working to. 
gether, could produce anything re- 
motely resembling a magazine cover 
by J. C. Leyendecker, or a decorative 
landscape by Frederick Grant. The 
creations of these men are phases of 
nature idealized. They are as scarce 
as heavyweight champions or artistic 
compositors. 

To add further to this chaotic situ- 
ation the text of much advertising 
material, through freak punctuation 
and stilted, nonsensical construction 
is almost as hard to decipher as a 
telegrapher’s sieleton message. 


vvvyv 
A Good Ink Solvent 


An excellent cleaning solution for 
removing hardened ink from plates, 
type, and fountains can be formed by 
adding ninety parts of benzol to ten 
parts of alcohol. I have been using 
this solution in the pressroom for 
years and find it very efficient as well 
as economical. 

For quite some time I purchased 
the benzol at a wholesale drug house, 
paying ninety cents to one dollar per 
gallon, according to the market. Be: 
ing in a hurry one day I sent to a 
nearby paint supply house (expect: 
ing to pay more) and was surprised 
to find the price only sixty-five cents 
a gallon. At this latter price I con: 
sider the solution a most economical 
one and fully as effective as the pat- 
ent cleaners priced variously at from 
one to three dollars per gallon. 

This solution is, of course, not in 
tended to take the place of the 
cheaper roller wash of the refining 
companies which gives good results 


-when used on fresh ink, but is rather 


intended to be used as a solvent of 


caked ink. 
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like Spielberg. Make 
them label-minded. 
You buy this $3.00 
label for your own 
use at our factory 
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Then we'll equip you 
with a complete speci- 
men outfit that will 
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shops and printing 
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a Catalog; more than 
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than 32 pages of 
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a salesman. It will 
prove that customers 
buy labels when they 
see attractive exam- 
ples. You will be 
amazed at the ease 
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appear, nor do prices, 
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Leader”). It is your 
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margin of profit. We 
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time of one salesman. 
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WHEN TYPE TALKS 


It Should Say Something 


By Epwarp D. Berry 
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ANY of you will remember 

Mark Twain's story of the lone 
woman who boarded a cross-country 
stage coach at a South Dakota town. 
Men were silent in those days. The 
male passengers spoke not a word 
to her for three days; then one of 
them gallantly made a casual remark 
to her. It was like opening the flood 
gates in a dam—she talked all the 
way to Denver. But it is safe to as 
sume that none remembered any one 
thing she said. 

Some printing is like that. It talks 
on and on in a never-ending drone, 
or in a babel of voices, each shouting 
from its particular place on a page. 
All to no end. 

To “make type talk” is a favorite 
euphonious expression — without 
meaning: Unless printing says some- 


thing intelligible that is apprehended 
by its auditors, it is largely a waste 
of paper and ink—and misguided 
endeavor. 

This thing typography, so-called 
for want of a better term, is more 
than typesetting. It is assembling 
type, ornament, and _ illustration, if 
any, on a background of paper; s0 
arranged that a message is delivered 
understandingly and a desired im 
pression created. It might better be 
called “page arrangement.” This ap 
plies to a book page or a broadside. 

Certainly, the first element of a 
book page is legibility. Beauty is im 
portant that there be no subconscious 
reaction to ugliness or disorder, but 
after all, the text matter is to be 
read, continuously, understandingly, 
and with no mechanical difficulties. 
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Type matter that may be read is 
not necessarily legible. The slightest 
efort expended in discerning what 
is on the page detracts just that much 
from the concentration that is nec- 
essary to reading. It is legible when 
words, sentences, and paragraphs are 
picked up with no conscious knowl- 
edge of the process of reading. 

The selection of the type face to 
be used is first considered. It must 
be of simple design and devoid of 
eccentricities. When a page is viewed 
as a unit, there must be no evident 
peculiarities of letters distributed 
throughout the page, no_ heavier 
strokes that stand out as warts. The 
strokes of the letters must be of uni- 
form weight so that the page will 
have an even color throughout. It 
is an axiom that uniform conditions 
are necessary to automatic movement. 
And reading must be automatic, in 


the physical activity of picking up 
the words with the eye and transfer- 
ring them to the brain. 

Even more important is the mat- 
ter of contrast of the type with its 
background, with which the printer 
has all to do, or should have. The 
type should stand out with an easy 
predominance and the reader should 
be unconscious of the background. 
This is achieved by placing the types 
closer together, with a proper relative 
amount of space between letters and 
words and just enough space between 
lines to avoid confusion between as- 
cending and descending strokes of 
letters. (The latter does not apply 
to the new bold face types, which 
should never be used for extended 
reading—they become a source of 
irritation, make reading more difh- 
cult, and finally cause it to cease 
altogether.) 
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Obviously, the lighter the type 
face the closer together the letters 
should be placed. A type so light 
that the greatest possible condensa 
tion of tones does not give it pre- 
dominance over the background of 
paper should not be used. 

Exaggerated margins should be 
avoided. They immediately arouse a 
subconscious wonder as to why that 
was done and again distract the 
reader—he is a most unreliable per- 
son, the reader; even the smallest 
things must be left undone that may 
cause him to do any thing except 
concentrate upon what is said. Once 
the attention is dissipated, it is more 
dificult to again fix it than to at- 
tract it in the first place. 

Given a clear, simple type tace, 
printed with a dense black ink, con- 
centrated to give a strong predomi: 
nance over its background, uniform 
as to color, and the typographer’s 
work is done; then the author's work 
stands upon its own merit. 

It is in advertising printing, the 
larger part of all printing, that ‘““mak- 
ing type talk” has had its greatest 
application; here also it is that ““mak- 
ing it say something” has its largest 
importance. 

An advertisement has three duties 
to perform; (1) to attract by its physi- 
cal properties; (2) create an impres- 
sion favorable to the reception of a 
message, either in words or by the 
composite appearance itself, appeal- 
ing through the emotions; (3) to 
deliver that message without inter- 
ruption of the thought of the be- 
holder by irrelevant things, such as 
the mechanics of presentation. 

(1) The promoter of attraction is 
design—not the unsystematic distri- 
bution of masses (display lines, 


blocks of text matter or illustrations) 
but the organization of all the units 
into a composite picture, with an 
evident purpose. Restrained novelty 
is an important factor. A page may 
be technically correct, but if it has 
nothing new in appearance it has 
better than an even chance of an 
interrupted way to the waste basket. 

(2) Novel design may or may not 
be suitable for its subject; it may have 
only novelty, with many revolting 
factors. To be successful, it must 
arouse no revulsion, which so often 
is the result of being loud, bizarre, or 
having ugly features. The immedi 
ate after-effect of the first attraction 
must be restful and pleasing, so that 
whatever message is offered may have 
full opportunity to be delivered 
effectually. 

(3) A message may be transmitted 
by an illustration and a few lines of 
type, in which case the cut and the 
type must tell a complete story, leav- 
ing only the details to the imagina- 
tion of the recipient; or it may be 
an extended treatise; in either case, 
every part of the page, every ele 
ment, must contribute to a single 
purpose, yet give no evidence of the 
actual means used to accomplish it; 
only the result may be apparent. 

Especially, in this day of frank 
realistic expression, simplicity is more 
than ever the first thing to be sought. 
Involved designs belong to the age 
when time wore heavy on the hands 
and when it was cheap. Now every 
one is in a hurry; impressions must 
be instantaneous or they are wasted 
effort. 

Following is an illustration of the 
building of a simple design, having 
unity, pleasing effect and novelty. 
This is offered not as a model of 
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design, but to show how an adver- 
treatment may be quickly and eco- 
nomically arranged. | 

Fig. 1. This is a price appeal; 
therefore the price of the article 
offered is the first consideration and 
must first be placed as the central 
figure of the picture to be created. 
Three vertical lines and one horizon- 
tal do not seem to have much value 

















Fig. 1. 


in creating a design; but even the 
most intricate pattern may be analysed 
and resolved into a few simple 
strokes. These illustrations are the 
reversal of that process; from these 
simple strokes, a design, already in 
the mind of the creator, is elaborated. 

Fig. 2. In this figure the vertical 
line on the right has been curved 
around an imaginary center located 
on the line of the second one-fourth 
of a quarterly division of the entire 
space. (This particular position, on 
the right side, is approximately the 
first point of interest in Greek dy- 
namic symmetry. Placing the circle 
in this preferred position gives it 
an importance that places it on a 
virtual equality with the exaggerated 
figure “1”, allowing this unusual ar- 
rangement to be in harmony of pro- 
Portion. It will be observed, too, that 
the boundary of the circle is the 
exact length of the upright line. This 
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gives a feeling of propriety and 
comfort—nature is satisfied. The fig- 
ure “1” has been completed from 
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Fig. 2. 


the other two upright lines, and the 
design begins to take shape. 

Fig. 3. The article which is 
priced is now placed on the base 
line of the structure, for two reasons: 
(a) It is the heaviest mass and should 
have adequate support; (b) it does 
not interfere with the towering struc- 
ture of the price, which is allowed to 
go on into infinity, as it were, in 
importance, but yet leads downward 
directly to the article advertised. The 
dollar sign on the left and the two 
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Hosiery the dozen 


Fig. 3. 





extra ciphers on the right are sym: 
metrical in weight and position. This 
part of the structure is complete 
Now, if there is other matter to be 
used, it should not be a part of the 
already completed partial design. 
Fig. 4. The additional matter jg 
placed below the price structure 
forming a more solid base, having 
secondary importance to the price; 
yet, by its very weight, having due 
importance. The design is now com 
plete, either for a page in itself or 
as a section of a larger advertisement. 
If the latter, this unit must be codr- 
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Hosiery the dozen 











Fig. 4. 


dinated with the other sections to 
make a harmonious total unit. 

Many lessons may be drawn from 
this simple illustration. It is made in 
compliance with natural laws and 
still it shows ingenuity and novelty 
and surely would attract attention 
and make a favorable impression, if 
properly placed. 

Whether or not a designer is aware 
of fundamental laws, his work is 
good only if he follows them. Those 
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with natural talent for proportion 
and harmony may rely to a great ex- 
tent upon their intuition, but even 
they will eliminate many errors of de- 
sign if they are familiar with basic 
laws and they may do more striking 
and pleasing things. Those who have 
not developed talent, surely need to 
study fundamentals. 

Good typography first appeals to 
the emotions or feelings; creates a 
favorable impression; but has_ its 
fruition in the intellect. In other 
words, the layout, the general ap- 
pearance, first attracts attention and 
causes the observer to pause and per- 
haps read. Without either of these 
desirabilities, the type page has failed 
of its mission, wholly or partly, and 
must be denoted bad typography. No 
matter how inane a message might 
be, attractive layout will at least gain 
beholders, perhaps leave a_half- 
formed favorable impression, and 
thus add value to an advertisement. 
When the message is well-written and 
interesting, it is wasted unless it is 
read. Unless the page has the neces- 
sary initial attraction, its chances of 
being read in this rapid age are 
negligible. 

The following specific observa- 
tions may at least provoke thought 
and perhaps be useful in appraising 
the entire problem of page design: 

Tradition—Following tradition too 
closely has made civilization itself 
pause and even stop for centuries. 
Because a thing has always been done 
is no reason that it should continue. 
In this day of advertising, novelty, 
guided by true concepts of art and 
suitability, is the first consideration. 
Tradition and novelty are opposites. 
Let us choose the remaining good 
only from tradition and add novelty 


Mareh 
ia 


as may seem advisable, or forget tra- 
dition completely. 
_ Borders—These time-honored ag 
juncts of the printer are among the 
worst offenders of traditional prac: 
tices. Their principal virtue is that 
they give a sort of unity to whatever 
is within them. They have long been 
a substitute for lack of design. Some 
beautiful things have been done with 
properly conceived and combined 
borders. They should not be used 
simply because they are borders but 
because no other artifice will better 
suit the purpose at hand. A page 
can have such structural unity, its 
parts so related that a border is not 
cnly unnecessary but is a hindrance. 
Initials—Ornate initials, with the 
letter in the midst of a mass of mean- 
ingless strokes, has the effect of de 
capitating the first following word: 
“what” becomes “hat;” “Then” be 
comes “hen,” and the like. Anything 
that interrupts or changes direction 
of thought is poor typography. A 
word with the first letter missing at 
once causes the reader's attention to 
wander, trying to locate the rest of 
the word. Frequently, the attention 
never returns to reading, and the 
page is a waste as far as that reader 
is concerned. The position of the 
initial letter may be the only oppor: 
tunity for ornamentation or color. 
Why not use an ornament there and 
begin a complete word? Plain type 
initials, easily apprehended as a par 
of the first word, are usually the best. 
All of these things should be con: 
sidered when designing a type page, 
keeping in mind that, above all. a 
type page must be read; it must be 
unusual to secure the momentaty 
pause of attention, and physically it 
must leave a pleasant after-effect. 
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Tilustrating a few numbers of the ‘‘De Luxe’’ Line. 


100% Profit or More— 


Newest, Easiest and Fastest Selling Christmas Card Assortment 


Here is a “Snap-bang” proposition in Genuine ENGRAVED Christmas 
Card Assortments. None compare in Beauty or Price with this fast selling 
STAUDER Line. Three Box Assortments—each one different—packed in 
attractive tissue lined boxes. THEY SELL ON SIGHT. In two assort- 
ments, cards can be sold separately. Thus, many different sure ways of 
making money. Send $2.00 for complete sample set (3 boxes—one of 
eachassortment). Money refunded on return of samples, if not satisfactory. 


STAUDER’S 3 Big Money Makers 
“De Luxe” “Exquisite” “Unique” 


Retail $2.00 Retail $1.00 Retail $1.00 


! 00 Valu a 

cnepnibigongll A $2.50 Value A $3.00 Value 
12 Genuine Steel Etchings. 4 
Carefully chosen subjects. Ex-]18 Genuine Steel Engraved Cards | 21 Genuine Steel Engraved Cards 


ceptionally fine. Suitable for]}with lined envelopes. Most un-|sold only in box assortments. 
framing. Envelopes to match.|usual values. Each design can| Envelopes to match. Designs 
Each design can be sold sepa-|}e. sold separately. Every box|will not run uniform but equal 


A very box the same 
sn ll poi year, the same throughout the year. value guaranteed. 























Sample Box $1.25 Sample Box 60c_s. Sample Box 60c 





Money Must Accompany Order. Samples Cannot Be Sent C. O. D. 


Send $2.00 NOW for 3 complete Assortments, or Order Individually at Sample Box Price. 
Full Information on Request. Get.Started Early. 


STAUDER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


4130 Belmont Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Illustrating a few numbers of the ‘‘Exquisite’’ Line. 
















THERMOGRAPHY 


And Its Pleasing Effects 
By H. C. Larson 


Chicago Sales Manager, Domore Process Corporation, Ltd 

















H. C. Larson 














ae is the day of color, of skilled 
typography, of well conceived art 
work, of special paper, that are beau- 
tiful in themselves, and of every 
means possible to gain the public eye. 
Each advertiser wants the spotlight. 
He has worthy merchandise to sell. 
His success depends upon a dignified 
form of “buttonholing” the public— 
getting the public to stop a moment 
and listen to his story—making a 
sale! 

Raised printing or thermography 
is most useful in gaining this atten- 
tion. It is embossing plus. Many a 
job that is quite ordinary as straight 
printing becomes most impressive 
when done in thermography. Raised 
color effects, gold, silver, and bronze, 


are all easily handled by one who 


understands the possibilities. 


For the benefit of those not fully 
informed on the subject, raised print. 
ing or thermography is a distinct 
process in itself. The printed sheets 
as they come off the press are dusted 
with a specially prepared powder or 
compound which clings to the wet 
ink. The surplus is removed and the 
sheet is passed under heat which 
fuses the powder. This fusing action 
causes the “raise.” Immediately after 
passing the heat this sets and in a 
few moments is sufficiently hard for 
safe handling or stacking. The result 
is an embossed effect. 

For all color effects except gold, 
silver and bronze, the powder used 
is colorless or neutral. The same 
powder used on red ink gives a red 
effect; over blue, a blue effect, and so 
on. If the job requires two or more 
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colors to be “processed,” the press’ 
man has the choice of printing both 
colors simultaneously and then run- 
ning through the powder and heat; 
or he may run one color and then 
dust with powder. If this latter meth- 
od is used, the powder should only 
be partially fused with a low heat; 
then run the second color and com- 
plete the fusing of both colors on 
the second run. If three colors, or 
two colors and gold, bronze or silver, 
complete the fusing on the last run, 
always running bronze first. If a 
combination of dull and gloss is to 
be used, always run gloss first, dull 
last. 

The control of heat and speed is 
very important. Too much heat gives 
a blistered effect, or has a tendency 
to cause the lines to spread too much. 
Too little heat gives a rough, uneven 
effect. With proper equipment, it is 
possible to adjust the speed and heat 
to a nicety and obtain perfect results. 

It is most important that the type 
or cuts be in good condition. Good 
thermography cannot be produced 
with old, worn-out type. Makeready 
is most important. Too heavy an im- 
pression depresses the paper and pre- 
vents clean cut outlines. Too much 
ink must also be avoided. This is 
contrary to the general impression. 
Use just enough ink to give a good 
impression and adjust the type to 
just “kiss” the paper. 

The neutral thermographic pow- 
ders come generally in three grades, 
“fine,” “medium,” and “coarse.” For 
bold printing, wide faces, where a 
high raise is desired, use the coarse; 
for practically all ordinary work, use 
the medium; for very fine hairlines, 
use the fine. The neutral powders 
also come in “gloss” or “dull,” the 





AMAZING PRICES 
on Rebuilt Equipment 


{ Baum 55 Folder. 

{ Eclipse No. 5 Folder (3 folds). 
{ Mentges No. 112 Folder, (7x22. 
{ Multicolor Press, like new. 
| M-24 and Feed. 

{ Davidson friction feed. 

1 M-24 Autofede. 

{ Eclipse Air Feed, 19x25. 
{ Baum Pony Folder. 

{ Ne. 291 Baum Folder (4 folds), 19x25. 
{ Ne. 89 Liberty, 22x32. 

{ Rosback Distributor, (0x15. 

{ Rosback Distributor, 12x18. 

1 No. 5 Mentges Folder, 17x22. 

{ No. 2 Mentges Folder, (4x21. 


All machines are complete with necessary 
motors, and all equipment, and are rebuilt by 
factory-trained men. 


We have other just as attractive bargains. 
Write for particulars on your needs. 


MULTICOLOR SALES CoO. 
421 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
Phone Harrison 6100 


Check the items you are interested in, 
tear out this ad and mail back to 
us for prices. 


OoOoooooooooooOoo 











An ounce of 


MIR-A-KEL 


is equal to 
A Hundred Pounds 


of slip sheets 


A TIME SAVER—Yow can run your 
presses at full speed. 

A SPACE SAVER—Slip-sheets are bulky 
and always in the way. 

A MONEY SAVER—Now spent for 
labor in slip-sheeting. 

A GUARANTEED COMPOUND that 
prevents offset and sheet-sticking. 

Be an optimist—Iet us convince you 
that MIR-A-KEL will do every- 
thing we claim for it. 

A FREE SAMPLE is yours for the 
asking. 





PRINTING INK COMPOUND 


COMPANY, INC. 
252 W. 29th Street New York, N. Y. 
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gloss giving a brilliant effect, the dull 
exactly the contrary. For very digni- 
fied cards and letterheads, the dull 
is used. For the bulk of advertising 
effects, greeting cards, displays, boxes, 
etc., etc., the gloss is preferred. The 
bronzes, gold and silver, all give a 
brilliant lustrous finish and may be 
obtained in a great variety of shades. 

The inks used depend largely upon 
the powder used. For the so-called 
hard or permanent powder a water 
base or specially prepared ink must 
be used. For the compounds of a 
resinous base that are most widely 
used, any ordinary good ink will be 
suitable. For gold powder, use an 
ordinary yellow or similar shade, al- 
though beautiful effects may be ob- 
tained by varying this into the reds. 

The equipment used to obtain 
these results is important. For the 








High Speed Fully Automatic Thermographing Machine 


small printer a hand machine yj 
serve the purpose. With this equip: 
ment the powder or compound i 
placed in a box and each sheet 
hand dusted. The surplus is removed 
with a sharp tap of the hand and the 
sheet is run under the heat. 

For real production, the full auto. 
matic machine is much more desir. 
able. The machine illustrated takes 
the sheets as they come off the press 
automatically dusts on the powder, 
automatically removes the surplus, 
automatically carries the sheet under 
the heat, and delivers the finished 
job. This machine operates on but 
a few ounces of powder, may be 
readily cleaned and used for gold or 
vice versa, is very clean with no 
powder in the air, may be moved to 
any press, and is many times as fast as 
the hand method. 
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DECKLE EDGING MACHINES 





sTOCK CUTS for Convention Announce- 
ments, Bulletins, Business Stationery on 
hand for immediate shipment. Send for 
eatalor. Business Cartoon Service, 30 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 








BUSINESS FOR SALE 


WONDERFUL BUSINESS OPPORTU- 
NITY. For Sale—splendidly equipped job 
printing office, doing a good business in 
one of. the best agricultural towns in 
Oklahoma. Equipment consists of No. 
14 linotype with 365 faces of type; No. 4 
Miehle, pony Miehle, B Kelley, ruling 
machine, Cleveland folder, power cut- 
ter: everything complete. Address S. L. 
C. Western Newspaper Union, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


HAVE ORDERS for $14,000.00; refusing 
others for want of capital. Own plant 
making patented devices. Experienced 
man who knows printing machinery can 
get into good thing for $10,000.00. Box 
167, Graphic Arts Monthly. 


POSTER BUSINESS FOR SALE—14x22 
inch posters’ selling schools, large 
profits, sufficient stock on hand to pay 
for business first season, low price, terms. 
General Poster Service Co., ; 
Frenklin, Chicago, IIl. 

















CALENDAR PADS 


DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD, with or 
without creasing attachment. The Les- 
ter & Wasley Co., Inc., P. O. Box 4, 
Norwich, Conn. 








EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE—Challenge footpower news- 
paper mailing machine with galleys. 
Used less than year; in perfect condi- 
tion. $65. Two Rivers Reporter, Two 
Rivers, Wis. 


MILLER FEEDER—12x18, $250.00 as 
is. Miller Bench Saw, $125.00. Johnson 
Roller Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


COMPOSING ROOM EQUIPMENT AT 
BARGAIN PRICES—Monotype Type & 
Rule Caster, with several type and rule 
molds; a Ludlow Typograph and as- 
sorted matrices; a Thompson Type- 
caster; an Elrod Strip Caster. This 
equipment all in first-class condition. 
Address requests for further informa- 
tion to George Spalinger, 161 Harrison 
St.. Chicago, Il. 


STEVENSON FURNITURE MOLD—Re- 
possessed, as customer’s machine re- 
turned. Used very little. We over- 
hauled and guarantee same as new. 
Casts spacing and basing material on 
Lino or Inter from 6 to 36-pt. Equip- 
ment as desired. Ashton G. Stevenson, 
859 N. Franklin Street, Chicago. 

















THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for 
shipment; the best and cheapest on the 
eet write for sample books and 
prices. 








COMPOUNDS 





QUICK SETTING NON-SMUT COM- 
POUND—Prevents offsetting, crystalliz- 
ing, rubbing off, does not dry on press, 
stovs picking and filling. Will not affect 
body or color of the most delicate tints. 
Works equally as well in offset, litho- 
graphic and letter press inks, black or 
color. Send for Free Sample. Harry J. 
Hodges, Northbrook, IIl. iv 


ROYAL COMPOUND prevents offset, 
vicking and sticking, can also be used 
as a tint base. Will send sample on 
request for trial. Artcraft Printing Ink 
Co, 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 











COLT’S ARMORY and Laureate Print- 
ing Press, late styles and models. Fully 
guaranteed. Box No. 162, Graphic Arts 
Monthly. 


WILL TRADE 7 passenger 6-66 Willys 
Knight sedan A-1 condition for Kluge 
unit or M-24 Multicolor press. L. Jacob- 
sen, 2511 Drake Avenue, Chicago. 
Tel. Belmont 7158. 


—_—_—_————— EE 


FOR STEEL RULE 
DIES 


SELF CLEANING 
PUNCHES 
HEIGHT }§ INCH 


FRANK BIRKMANN 


1534 N. LAWLER AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MERGERS—Yes, mergers in the print- 
ing industry are beneficial. They cause 
consignment of obsolete machinery to 
the junk heap and make available mod- 
ern machinery at a verv low price when 
handled from floor to floor without 
heavy handling charges. We have avail- 
able Model 26, 14 and 5 Linotypes; 
Cleveland Folders; Miehle Presses, also 
feeders and extension deliveries; Sey- 
bold and Oswego Power Cutters. We 
have as clients some of the best plants 
in the Middle States. Write for particu- 
lars on your requirements. The Wanner 
Company, 716 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Harrison 6888—Ask for Bulletin. 








FOLDERS 





LIBERTY MODEL 90 16x22 three folds, 
motor $325 rebuilt. Automatic Eclipse 
14x19, $500. Model 89 22x32 Liberty re- 
built. $500. Hall 25x34, $375. J. L. Paul, 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





LIBERTY MODEL 89 22x32 FOLDER 
with A.C. motor, cost $1,000. Price $500 
for quick sale. Good as new, makes 
three right angle or one right angle 
and two parallel folds. D. C. Beck, 608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





FOR SALE—1 Baum 55 folder; 1 Ment- 
ges No. 112 folder, 17x22; 1 No. 291 
Baum folder (4 folds), 19x25. These are 
exceptional buys. Address Box 168, 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 





ANDERSON 25x38 FOLDER, late model, 
perfect condition. A. C. motor. Cost 
$2,250. Best offer takes it. J. Koven & 
Co., 1421 Solon St., Chicago, Ill. 





DEXTER 25x38 FOLDER—Four right 
angle folds, excellent condition. $375. 
He old Press, Monroe, Wis. 





FOLDERS—wUsed, first class condition. 
Dexter 25x38, Hall 34x34, Liberty 22x32. 
Write P. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 








KNIFE GRINDERS 





SEND US YOUR KNIVES, all kinds 

bv mail or express. Dull or poorly 

sharpened knives cost money in more 

ways than one. 

Geo. Hofbauer & Co., 501 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Jorson & Carlson Co., Inc., 707 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 

Kellett Co., 501 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sharv Tool Service Co., Inc., 5613 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, III. 

John Swanson & Co., 709 S. Dearborn 
St.. Chicago, IIl. 


‘ WE’D DIE FOR YOU. 


ee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOT EMBOSSING, Die Cuttin 

logue and Book Covers, Agtarte 
Novelties. Write us regarding aaa 
cover problems. Specialty Embossin, 
Co., 503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, ng 


WANTED—To buy an inter 
rn gene in Chicago b 
capable printing executive, who 

large volume of business. Prefer shes 
with at least 4 or more large cylinders 
Box 170, Graphic Arts Monthly, 


FREE MANUAL. “How to Mak 
Overlays.’’ A. M. Collins Mfg. Cote 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa,” 








est in run. 
y_ thoroughly 














PAPER TRIMMING KNIVES _ 


SIMONDS - WORDEN - WHITE - Dowp 
Knives lead the world in quality. W. Cc 
Smith. 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, ~ 











RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED— 





Printers Supply Service, 719 S. Dea 
St., Chicago, Illinois, ne 








SAW SHARPENING 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE CoO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6” 
75c and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Wo k guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 











SCHOOLS 





MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL — Both 
Linotypes and _ Intertypes. Practical 
course, at big school, $60 to $100. Cor- 
respondence course, with keyboard, only 
$28. Learn Bennett’s system, the system 
he used to break records. Write for 
literature, whether beginning or mow an 
operator. 
speed. Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, 0. 








SITUATION WANTED 


BINDERY FOREMAN wants steady 
position with house anywhere in Amer- 
ica. Can estimate on work. Box 171 
Graphic Arts Monthlv 


FULL CHARGE BOOKKEEPER, cost 
clerk, stenographer, estimator, also lay- 
out and copy. High refs. Sup. 2572. 














STEEL RULE DIES—DIE CUTTING 





Also makers of 
easels, all sizes and shapes in stock. 
Thayer’s Dies, 1220 Maple Ave., Phone 
Westmore 0554. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bennett can develop your 
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Wanted to Buy 
Printing Plant 


Now Operating 


Am in the market for a print- 
ing plant with 4 or more 
cylinders and some high 
speed jobbers. Prefer one 
with binding equipment. Will 
buy all or half of it. Plant 
must be in Chicago. Box 169, 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 
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~ SEND US YOUR ORDERS | 








( POLICY 








& INSURANCE STICKERS 


_IN ALL THE STANDARD SHAPES AND COLORS 


LABELS i | 











\_ Samples, prices and discounts on wnaent a 














H. H. WILLSON COMPANY 


«++e+ Gummed Label Printers ..... | 
501 So. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Entire Plant Utilized for the Manufacture 
of Rapid Products 
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RAPID ROLLER CO. 


DAVID M. RAPPORT, President 


OFFSET HIGH GRADE| RUBBER 
LITHOGRAPH| PRINTERS | NEWSPAPER 
ROLLERS ROLLERS ROLLERS 





Inventors of The Mercury Roller 





Federal at Twenty-Sixth ~» Chicago, Il. 
TELEPHONE ‘VICTORY 3100 
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Now Is the Time to Buy 


IGGEST bargains ever offered in modern machinery equipment 
B being offered direct from the Bert L. White plant, Chicago, 
and from our regular stock. If you wish to buy equipment equal to 
new of best modern make at prices cut to the very limit, you can safely 


leave the responsibility with us. 


Cylinder Press Department 


1—No. 1 Miehle Perfecting Press, 40x53” 
bed, with Cross feeder and extension 

livery. 

a ;- Secoaiior Miehle Presses, 52x70” 
bed, with suction pile feeders and ex- 
tension deliveries. 

9—No. 1 two-color Miehle Presses, 40x53” 
bed, with Cross feeders and extension 
deliveries. > 

2—7/0 single-color Miehle Presses, 51x74’ 
bed, with Dexter suction pile feeders 
and extension deliveries. 

2—6/0 Miehle Presses, 51x68” bed, with 
Cross feeders and extension deliveries. 

4—5/0 Special Miehle Presses, 46x68” bed, 


with Dexter suction pile feeders and_. 


extension deliveries. 

1—5/0 Miehle Press, 46x65” bed, with 
Cross feeder and extension delivery. 
2—2/0 Miehle Presses, 43x56” bed, with 

extension delivery. 
3—No. 1 Miehle Presses, 39x53” bed. 
2—No. 2 Miehle Presses, 35x50” bed. 
4—No. 4/4R Miehle Presses, 29x41” bed. 
1—Pony Miehle, 26x34” bed, 4 roller with 
Dexter suction pile feeder. 


6—Pony Miehles, 26x34” bed. 


Cutters 
1—38-inch Seybold Holyoke Cutter. 
1—44-inch Oswego Cutter. 
1—44-inch 20th Century Seybold Cutter. 
1—50-inch Dayton Seybold Power Cutter. 


Automatic Job and Platen Presses 
1—Model “‘B”’ Kelly automatic job-room 


cylinder press with extension delivery. 


1—10x15-inch old series Gordon job 


press, long fountain. 


1—10x15-inch old series Miller automatic 


unit. 


1—10x15-inch new series Miller auto- 


matic unit. 


1—10x15-inch Colts job press and attach- 


ments. 


2—14x22-inch John Thomson Colts 


Armory presses. 


Machine Folding and Binding 


1—Dexter folding machine 189-A, 12x15” 


to 38x50”, 2 packers. Machine equipped 
with late style Cross feeder. 


1—Anderson jobbing folder 25x38", per- 


forator. 


1—Baum folder, 19x25”, model 289, 4 


folds. Equipped with Aldrich suction 
feeder and extension panel delivery. 


1—Hall folder, 3 folds, 25x34”. 
1—Hall folder, 3 folds, 38x38’. 
2—No. 4 Boston automatic wire stitchers. 
1—Monitor multiple punch, 26-inch, 


motor driven. 


Patent Base 


Quantity of Warnock base and hooks. 


Equipment at the Bert L. White plant may be inspected at 1215 Fullerton Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 


All equipment may be purchased either (1) on the floor, (2) f. o. b. cars, or (3) de- 
livered to any point, erected by our experienced erectors, and guaranteed to perform 
as when new. Our regular terms apply to these offerings. 

In considering any machine, please remember that this company is one of the 
oldest and largest‘in the printing machinery field, and our reputation for fair dealing 
is based on thousands of satisfactory transactions. 


WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE US AT ONCE 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
225 VARICK STREET 
Telephone Walker 1554 


343 S. Dearborn St. 


Telephone Harrison 5643 Telephone Hancock 3115 


BOSTON OFFICE 
420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 


We carry a full line of rebuilt equipment and our stock is continually changing. _If you do 
not see in this list what you are looking for let us have a statement of your requirements 
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READY for Youg 


A Book of 


72 LAYOUTS (2253 


Page Impositions 


12 styles of 3 parallels; direct mail style 3 right angle, also standard, ete, ” 


ALL Can Be Folded in ONE Operation on 
the 20x28” New Suction-Fed BAUM 


The QUALITY Folder of America for 
QUALITY Folding 


15000 Folded SHEETS an Hour 


This Folder VALUE of the CENTURY 
is priced at LESS THAN HALF 
other Suction-Fed 19x25” Folders 

. you SAVE 50% 


It is priced many HUNDRED dollars 
less than other 17x22” Folders 
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Send for Your Copy of the 72 Impositions | < 
Vv 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


Branches 615 Chestnut Street Fastest Selling 


Everywhere 


Philadelphia Folders in A 





